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Introduction 


“Masters, provide your slaves with what is right and fair, because you know that you 
also have a Master in heaven.” 


Colossians 4:1 


In this paper, | conduct a critical exposition of a pamphlet published 
in 1802 on the subject of the Two sermons preached by the late 
Reverend Mr. Charles Peters A.M who was the Rector of St. Georges 
and Roseau in Dominica, on the 11th and 13th of April, 1800. The 
sermons were based on an exegesis of Colossians 4:1: 

Additionally, | critique the attached appendix which includes his 
minutes that he wrote of three trials “at the grand sessions holden at 
Roseau, in the Island of Dominica, on the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th of 
February, in the Spring of 1779.” 


These extraordinary sermons were preached over two centuries ago 
by this Anglican preacher, who had joined the abolition movement, 
and used the platform of his office to rail against the injustice that 
enslaved Africans and their descendants in Dominica were subject to. 
His efforts were greeted with disdain from the local plantocracy. 

The island of Dominica continues to attract the academic attention of 
scholars and holds the fascination of travellers drawn to the island’s 
intriguing history, and breathtaking natural beauty. 


In one account, he describes the injuries suffered by a female slave 
as a result of the use of the ‘Barbados Glove’ as punishment. “Dr. 
Greenway proceeded to amputate, above the wrist, one of the girl’s 
mortified hands: the other he, at that time hoped to save, but after 
the expiration of three or four days, found himself necessitated to 
take off the whole of that also, the fourth and fifth fingers alone 
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excepted,” he wrote. Not only does the language appear formal, 
academic, verbose and difficult to comprehend to the 21st century 
literary palate, it exposes an insight into some of the cruelest and 
most atrocious treatment meted out to African and Creole slaves in 
Dominica in the late 1700s and early 1800s. 


Appearing on page 58 of the original publication, now digitised and in 
public domain, Rev. Peters writes, “About two or three months since, 
| saw, more than once, a party of negroes just imported for sale; the 
party which | saw amounted to at least 100. | viewed them twice with 
scrutinising eye, as they passed in order by my side.” 

As an eye-witness, his arguments for the fairer treatment of the 
enslaved, many who would have been born in Africa, and imported 
along with the 10,000 a month that landed in Dominica, could not 
have been more ardent. Yet, according to Dominican historian, Dr. 
Lennox Honychurch, Rev. Charles Peters, Rector of St. George’s and 
Roseau, was hounded out of Dominica. Dominica was the last of the 
20 or so English colonies to be established in the West Indies, but the 
Dominica brand of slavery was just as harsh as any other long- 
established colony. 
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TWO SERMONS, 


* PREACHED AT DOMINICA, 
On the 11th and 13th of April, 18003. 


AND OFPIGIALLY NOTICED BY 


HIS MAJESTY'S PRIVY COUNCIL IN THAT ISLAND 


TO WHICH IS ADDED, ° 
AN APPENDIX, | 


CONTAINING * 


- MINUTES OF THREE TRIALS WHICH OCCURRED AT ROSEAW 
IN THE SPRING OF THE PRECEDING YEAR; 


. TOGETHER WITH 


REMARKS AND STRICTURES ON THE ISSUE OF THOSE TRIALS; 
a AS WELL AS ON THE SLAVE TRADE, AND THE 
< ; CONDITION OF SLAVES IN GENERAL IN 
OUR WEST-INDIAN COLONIES. 





By the Rev. C. PETERS, A.M. 
PELLOW OF QUEEN'S COLLEGE, OXFORD, AND LATE RECTOR OF 
** 8T. GEORGE'S AND ROSEAU, IN THE ISLAND OP DOMINICA. 


— —— 


a ~ - - Homo sum, 
Humani nihil 2 me alienum puto. 
- 


=P 94.3 CD 8 O00 cee 


LONDON: ~ 


PRINTED FOR JOHN HATCHARD, 190, PICCADILLY. 





% ? : 1802. 


<- 


Fig 1- Front page 
The front matter of The 95-page early, 19th century publication 
combines the title page, the colophon and the epigraph on a single 


page. The expressed full title is: 
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TWO SERMONS, PREACHED AT DOMINICA, 
On the 11th and 13th of April, 1800, 
AND OFFICIALLY NOTICED BY HIS MAJESTY’S PRIVY COUNCIL 
IN THAT ISLAND. 
It also indicates that it includes an ‘appendix’ which includes minutes 
of three trials which occurred in Roseau in 1799, as well as the 
author’s remarks and strictures, (sternly critical or censorious remarks 
or instruction) in regard to those trials of which he discusses in turn 
relating to The trial of Cordelia , A free Woman of Colour, for the 
Murder of her Female Slave; The trial of Caesar More, (A free man of 
colour )for immoderately flogging his slave, Charles, and The trial of a 
free mulatto named, John Stewart, for the cruel treatment of his 
female slave which took place in the Spring of 1797. 


Also listed, as contents of the book, are remarks and strictures, of the 
author, “on the slave trade, and the condition of slaves, in general, in 
our West Indian colonies.” Rev. C Peters, is identified as the author of 
the work, with the post-nominal letters A. M. after his name. | did a 
thorough search for what the letters A.M could meaning, and the 
closest explanation that | could find was, either the Albert Medal’ 
established in 1866, which was a British civilian decoration, now 
replaced with the George Cross, that was conferred on persons ‘to 
recognize the saving of life’. Or a Master of Arts (USA) as provided 
by the Crockford Clerical Directory. or simply a Master of 

Arts (Latin: Artium Magister) 

The epigram, is homo sum: humani nil a me alienum puto (| ama 
human: | regard nothing human as foreign to me) is a Latin quotation 
from Publius Terentius Afer (born c. 195 BC, Carthage, North Africa 
[now Tunisia]), who began life as a Roman slave to become a classic 
Roman Dramatist. The epigram, usually chosen by the author, is a 
pithy phrase, quotation, or poem used to serve as a ‘preface— asa 
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summary, or a ‘counter-example to link the work to a wider literary 
Canon, or to invite comparison, or to enlist a conventional context.’ 


The colophon aspect of this front matter, which usually appears on 
verso of the title page, indicates the book was published in Piccadilly, 
London, England in 1802 by John Hatchard. ‘Hatchards is officially 
London’s oldest bookshop.’ It was established in 1797 and according 
to a statement on its website ‘In the past, the shop had strong ties to 
Europe’s Royal households.’ A Wikipedia entry lists Sir Walter 

Scott, Sir John Hawkins, and abolitionist, William Wilberforce who 
were among its many distinguished patrons. Indeed, ‘Hatchard was 
appointed bookseller to Queen Charlotte and other members of the 
royal family.’ 


Incidentally, In 1817, the founder, ‘John Hatchard, lost a libel case 
filed against him and was fined £100. He was the publisher of a 
“Report of the African Institution, which contained a story of a 
whipping of a pregnant slave on Antigua, which was found to be a 
fabrication.” The African Institution was founded in 1807 after 
British abolitionists succeeded in ending the slave trade, according to 
Wikipedia. 


The book was printed by Nicholas and Sons, established in 1766, 
and at the time of printing was located on the Red Lion Passage (Red 
Lion Court) of Fleet Street. As an aside, Mr. John Nicholas held a 
“significant share in the Gentleman’s Magazine, which he and his 
successors printed and edited until 1856. The printer’s historical data 
appears as an entry of the website, London Street Views. 
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The Preface 


In this critical exposition of the two sermons preached in Dominica, a 
critique of the preface is no less important to analyze than the main 
body of the text. A preface is the author’s opportunity to explain, 
should he choose to do so, the circumstances that inspired the work. 
Some authors also use this segment to mention any persons or 
institutions that may have contributed to its success, or any other 
attendant matters deemed significant to mention. 

The language of the preface, as well is the entire document is very 
formal. In the author’s opening statement, he says that the main 
contents of the pamphlet, which speak for themselves, need no long 
introduction, save to say, that though the sermons had been 
unpublished for two years and would have remained so if by his 
decision to publish the sermons and the appendix would be regarded 
as an attempt to defend the views, (exculpation) expressed in the 
sermons that caused so much offence to the Dominica white 
proprietors of slaves. 


Furthermore, a footnote (a) to the preface reads “The matter of which 
this Pamphlet is composed was ready for publication soon after the 
Author’s arrival in England, in the Summer of 1800, and would 
certainly have been committed to the press before the expiration of 
that year, had it not been deemed advisable to wait for the return of 
more tranquil and propitious time.” 

Peters mentions that his first-hand knowledge of some of the events 
that he wrote of, was experienced during his stay on the island, 
adding that he received from the white inhabitants of Dominica, 
“nothing but that liberality of conduct which so eminently 
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distinguishes our West-Indian Colonists in general.” He also mentions 
that it was his belief that his audience comprised of mainly non-slave 
owning white colonists, “there was scarcely an individual proprietor 
of Negroes in the island, by whom he was regarded with sentiments 
of personal ill-will,” he said. 


According to Rev. Peters, any sincere person should arrive at the 
same conclusion regardless of the backlash he has received from 
Dominica slave masters for his harsh condemnation of their behavior 
towards the enslaved Africans, “That, with whatever severity the 
author has been led to animadvert, in various parts of the present 
work, upon the ordinary conduct and characteristic temper of West- 
Indian masters toward their slaves...” 


Peters continues saying that his motives should not be regarded as 
‘unchristian’ and states unrepentantly, that, had it been his fortune to 
be among the proprietors and managers of Negroes, in the island of 
Dominica, not his very nearest relatives, and dearest friends, no ties, 
either of affection or of blood, would have been sufficient to restrain 
him from “publishing those facts and strictures which compose the 
most offensive part of the ensuing work.” 


The summons was signed by the acting Clerk of the Privy Council, 
Gilbert Salton being dated April 15, 1800, the letter stated that at a 
meeting of ‘His Majesty’s Privy-Council’, presided by the President, 
and Commander in Chief, John Matson who had served as Acting 
Governor of Dominica, 1796-1797 following the death of his 
predecessor, Henry Hamilton who died in Office. Also present at that 
meeting were major Dominica sugar planter and slave trader, George 
Metcalf, and John Corlet, who would serve as Acting Governor of 
Dominica from 1812-1813. He too was a major slave owner. In his 
will, among his wishes were, “The testator ordered the manumission 
of an enslaved woman named Charlotte and her four children ‘and 
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also Fragile’, and the manumission after two years of Betsey, Registe 
and Ned.” interestingly, the Legacies of British Slavery database 
reveals, “ left Charlotte an enslaved woman named Antoinette and 
£33 currency for mourning, and £16 10s to each of Betsey and 
Registe for the same purpose.” 


Robert Reid, was a Slave-owner in Dominica, served as Acting 
Governor in 1816, 1819-1820 and 1821-1822, and was joint owner 
with James Laing of the Battalie and Macoucherie estates. Benjamin 
Lucas would also serve as acting Governor of Dominica from 1814- 
1816. He owned slaves on an estate named as Elmsall. The contents 
of the letter are reproduced below, and clearly conveys the ire of the 
chamber cast at those Good Friday and Easter-Sunday sermons 
which they all agreed that “are of a nature and tendency the most 
alarming and dangerous, and such as to threaten the subversion and 
destruction of the Colony.” 


Next, Peters reproduces the contents of an ‘official paper’ he 
received from his Majesty’s Privy- Council at Dominica, dated April 
15, 1800, summoning him to Council-Chamber, “to attend this Board 
tomorrow morning at 11 o’clock; and that he do at the same time lay 
before the Board the two Sermons alluded to, for the inspection: and 
examination of the board.” 


The letter concluded, “It is, therefore, unanimously resolved, that the 
Rev. Mr. Peters be desired to attend this Board tomorrow morning at 
11 o’clock; and that he do at the same time lay before the Board the 
two Sermons alluded to, for the inspection: and examination of the 
board.” 
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‘< Dominica, Council-Chamber, April 15, 1800. 


‘¢ At a Meeting of his Majesty’s Privy-Council. 
‘¢ Present, 


‘¢ His Honour Jonn Matson, President, ‘and Commander 
in Chief, &c. &c. &c. 


*¢ Joun Cornet, ** Ropeat ReErp.” 


*€ GEorcE METCALF, a ** Avex. MACLACHLAN, 
o 
*¢ Benjamin Lucas, a 


‘¢ The Commander in Chief stated to the Board, that 
information had been communicated to him by sundry 
‘¢ respectable inhabitants in the Island, that two Sermons. 
** had been preached on Good-Friday and Easter-Sunday 
** Jast, by the Rev. Mr. Peters, of a nature and tendency 
‘+ the most alarming and dangerous, and such as to threaten 
** the subversion and destruction of the Colony. The Board 
** were informed also, that the publick mind had become 
** agitated ; and that from the dangerous tendency such dis- 
*€ courses might have (if suffered to be continued) on the 
*¢ minds of the Negroes and other parts of the inhabitants 

of the Colony, great mischief was to -be ae page ag 
‘* It is, therefore, unanimously resolved, that the Rev. Mr. - 
<¢ Peters be desired to attend this Board to-morrow morning 
** at 11 o’clock ; and that he do at the same time lay before 
** the Board the two Sermons alluded to, for the inspection 
“ and examination of the board. And it is further ordered, ~ 
** that a copy of this minute, signed by the Clerk, be de- 
** livered to Mr. Peters by the Provost Marshal. 


**¢ (A true Copy.) 


** Girsert Satron, acting Clerk of the 
*¢ Privy Council.” 


n 


a“ 


“ 
Lal 


. 
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Fig 2 — letter to Rev Charles Peters 


Peters duly attended the hearing and adddressed the chamber 
saying: 


“GENTLEMEN, IN conformity with your desire, | now attend, with the 
two identical Discourses that were delivered by me in the course of 
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the morning services of Good-Friday and Easter- day last, neither of 
which Discourses have | subsequently, altered, by the addition or the 
erasure of a single expression,” he began. However, before offering 
to read the sermons to them, he said, “With your permission, 
Gentlemen, | will now proceed to read them to you (as far as | am 
able) with exactly the same emphasis with which they were severally 
preached,” he said, adding, “You will first, however, | hope, 
Gentlemen, allow me briefly to express my present sentiments upon 
this interesting subject.” 


Peters, in his defense told the chamber that in addition to receiving 
the ‘official letter’, and having been made aware of the consequences 
of “the agitation of the publick mind,” said, that he rejected any 
connection with “all intention of disturbing the peace, or endangering 
the safety of this Colony.” 


Furthermore, he added that he welcomed the opportunity to have the 
matter decided by the competent members of the chamber of whom 
he hinted that he is sure, “so little disposed to pervert my meaning.” 
He challenged the ‘Hon. Board’ that should they find any evidence, 
from his two discourses that, ‘subvert the principles of Colonial 
subordination’ that far from to playing down such a judgment, he is 
obliged to face the consequences even to, “the most severe of 
human punishments.” 


Nevertheless, Peters admits should any of his ‘acquaintances’ had 
intervened warning him of “the dangerous tendency of inculcating 
such doctrine in the audience of such a congregation,” from Good 
Friday, April 11th to Easter Sunday, April 13, he would most probably 
not continued on the same theme. He argued that despite one 
Gentleman advising him that his preaching on Friday was 
‘misunderstood’ he did not anticipate the “grand occasion of 
offence.” Peters went on to continue to defend his preaching by 
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telling the chamber that “That the several precepts which, 
Gentlemen, you will hear inculcated in each of these Sermons are 
immediately deducible, and fully demonstrable from the spirit and 
from the letter of the Gospel, | must profess myself, before God.” 
He ended his defense by declaring “It is my deliberate and final 
determination to desist henceforth, not only from preaching in this 
Colony on the same or similar subjects.” 


Following his address, the chamber unanimously voted that Rev. 
Peters need not read the two sermons, but that they would be 
officially examined and transcribed. 


Peters then quotes several Dominica newspapers, including, the April 
7, 1800, edition of Mrs. Browne’s Roseau Gazette and Dominica 
Chronicle, “Priests of our own communion, enthusiastically devoted 
to the propagation of political dogmas, not only inconsistent with 
their spiritual functions but most dangerous to publick safety.” 

The Dominica Journal, on Saturday, April 26, 1800, printed that Rev. 
Peters resigned, “in order to avoid the disgrace, which his conduct 
had so justly incurred, of being displaced by the Legislature,” and 
called for the matter to be brought to his superiors casting Rev 
Peters as a ‘self-sufficient reformer’ and a ‘diminutive wolf in sheep’s 
Clothing.’ 
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Fig 3 -West Indian Women of Color, with a Child and Black Servant ca. 1780 Agostino 
Brunias (1728 - 1796) - Artist 
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Sermon I 


In this section, | draw out selected passages of the first sermon of 
Reverend Mr. Charles Peters preached in Roseau on April 15th, 1800 
based on the Biblical verse, Colossians 4:1. 


He begins his discourse by providing the context within which he 
proposed to provide an exegesis of Colossians 4:1. He said that the 
relationship between master and slave has been set by the natural 
order of the civil society to whom he is addressing, and the inequality 
that exists between master and slave. A predicament that enables 
the former to enjoy ‘ superfluities of life’ while the latter is at the 
mercy of the same ‘to supply their daily wants.” Consequently, he 
opted to direct his message to the slave owners in “expectation of 
numbering among my audience on this day a larger proportion of the 
affluent proprietors of slaves than | am here accustomed to address.” 
Peters, before the actual preaching from the word, asked ‘the higher 
orders of this community’ how long would they continue to justify the 
lack of attendance at Church services stating that “inevitable effects 
of such apparent irreligion upon the minds of the lower classes of this 
community, it is impossible for me not seriously to regret; and the 
regret which on this account | feel, esteem it my duty thus publickly 
to express.” 


Peters then went on to state his premise for using the text: 
«| shall now proceed to enumerate, and to inculcate, some of the 
most important obligations to which the situation of the latter, in this 
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quarter of the globe, invariably gives birth, and to the consideration of 
which, the words of my text particularly prompt.” 


The Reverend, regarded as a “most indispensable duties required of 
every Colonial proprietor or manager of slaves, is to adopt the most 
judicious and equitable regulations, for the purpose of providing them 
with the means of a comfortable subsistence.” Peters elaborated, 
stressing that “proper clothing and wholesome food as is calculated 
to preserves the laboring negros in a state of health and strength, as 
will enable them to satisfy the wants of their growing offspring.” 
Peters argued that failing to do this would naturally lead to a 
decrease in the negro population. 


He quoted Ecclesiasticus 34:22, ““ He that defraudeth the laborer of 
his hire, is a bloodshedder.” He made the comparison that a slave 
owner who owns 100 slaves, and ten of them die annually through 
lack of food and water, while he and his family eat and drink 
comfortably, must be in a “state of perpetual enmity with God. He 
also noted that the difference between someone who is hired to work 
in England, and the plight of the colonial slave in the colony of 
Dominica. “ | would infinitely rather appear before him as the 
murderer of my own brother slain in a fit of intemperate passion, than 
as the quondam master of a gang of slaves, some of whom the 
dictates of my inhuman avarice had year after year consigned to an 
untimely grave.” 


The Reverend warned his audience that the death of Jesus Christ on 
the Cross was an act of sacrifice for all men and that this should 

beholden all men to practice ‘universal charity’ to be found worthy to 
share in the Lord’s Holy Supper as is the essential meaning of Easter. 
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PART THE SECOND 


The conclusion of his sermon was preached on Sunday, April 13, 
1800, Easter Sunday. “In the concluding part of my last discourse,” 
he began, “I was endeavouring to impress your minds with a 
conviction of the flagrant guilt of compelling negroes to undergo 
immoderate fatigue; fatigue, | mean which, exceeding the measure of 
their natural powers, cannot be regularly sustained, without gradually 
impairing their health and strength.” 


«| shall now proceed, without further preface, to direct your thoughts 
to a circumstance of a peculiar and local nature, which well merits 
your most serious attention.” In this the conclusion of his Easter 
sermon to his ‘parishioners’, Peters delves into what he calls the 
“criminality of those proprietors of slaves” in regard to the back- 
breaking work of the cutting down of the forest, and the draining of 
swamplands which is necessary to be completed before any 
plantation crops can be planted. A task which is particularly tiresome 
and dangerous, combined with the ‘rigorous discipline’ resulted in 
many slave deaths, especially the ‘'unseasoned’ slaves who recently 
arrived from Africa. 


According to the Reverend, the high death rate of the enslaved was 
linked to “some peculiar circumstance, or circumstances uniformly 
operating,” in the running of those estates. Of those causes, he listed 
several circumstances, situations, and exertions that led the slave to 
an early grave namely: 
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«The rigorous discipline in to enforce such labor.” 

«The unhealthiness of the situation where they reside and are 
employed.” 

«The deficiency or unwholesomeness of food.” 

«The large proportion of newly-imported or’ unseasoned slaves, that 
may be occasionally employed in such undertakings.” 

«The cruel and short-sighted avarice either exacts of their negroes 
the regular performance of an immoderate task or withholds from 
them a sufficient supply of nutritious food.” 


Moreover, Peters suggested that Colonial masters lacked the natural 
empathy to realise the consequences of their mistreatment of ‘their 
negros’ knowing that the negros living and working in such 
conditions contributed to so many deaths of enslaved laborers. He 
compared the lot of the negro to someone firing indiscriminately at a 
crowd of people or “aimed at one individual would in both cases lead 
to deaths. He likened this indifference to the high mortality of the 
enslaved labors as a criminal behavior, “with regard to the flagrant 
guilt of inflicting on them, unduly, frequent and vigorous 
punishments...” 


According to peters, the planter’s disregard for the health and safety 
of their enslaved laborers toiling and dying under the extreme 
conditions as stated above was tantamount to killing them with their 
own hands. 


Peters then goes on to elaborate, utilizing a lengthy analogy 
comparing the slave owner and the running of his estate to a military 
officer and the men enlisted under his command of whom he said 
would not send them into a scenario that would result in their instant 
deaths without accountability, “no individual mortal can justly claim a 
right to expose the lives of his dependent fellow-creatures to 
imminent and inevitable danger, for his own personal benefit,” he 
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said. Peters summarised, “No one, | say, can arrogate to himself the 
power of shortening, in any measure, the lives of his dependents, 
unless he can likewise justly claim the privilege of putting a speedy 
period to their existence; it being utterly impossible to prove the 
possession of the former right, by any other arguments than such as 
will prove also, with equal conviction, the possession of the latter.” 
He continued to explain that the “extraordinary mortality which 
commonly prevails among negroes, when employed in clearing and 
breaking up uncultivated lands, results, as an inevitable 
consequence, from the nature of their occupation: if that occupation 
be attended, whilst it lasts, with extraordinary fatigue, labor of 
shortest duration should be exacted; and if the air breathed in such’ 
situations be peculiarly injurious to health, every precaution should 
be used, and every comfort regularly administered, that is calculated 
to counteract its: baneful influence.” 


Rev. Charles Peters is unrelenting in his condemnation of the 
practices of the slave masters, by referring to his theme Colossians 
4:1, “that’ as you hope to appear: before your master who is in 
Heaven, exempt from the inexpiable guilt of shedding innocent blood, 
you must carefully refrain from requiring the daily exertions of your 
negroes: under circumstances thus destructive of their health; no- 
private gain, or personal emolument, that can possibly accrue to the 
proprietor, will in the least excuse in the judgment of that master, his 
shortening of the temporal existence even of a single slave.” 


Rev. Peters continued to expound on his theme, but if we were to 
comment on everything he said (wrote) this exposition would be very 
long indeed. Consequently, It behooves me to urge serious students 
of the abolition movement in Dominica, to undertake a careful 
reading of this extraordinary sermon that highlighted the hardships of 
Dominica’s enslaved peoples. “Hoping that the interesting nature of 
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the subject, “ he concluded, “ will plead as my apology for the 
unusual length of this discourse.” 


Appendix 


This part of the document includes his notes of three trials that 
occurred at Roseau in the Spring of 1779: The trial of Cordelia, A free 
Woman of Colour, for the Murder of her Female Slave; The trial of 
Caesar Moore, A free man of color, for immoderately flogging his 
slave, Charles; and The trial of a free mulatto named, John Stewart, 
for the cruel treatment of his female slave, in 1797. It is preceded by 
a lengthy discourse alternating between personal anecdotes and 
references, to other sources of references to the slave trade in 
general and Dominica in particular. 


Of the two sermons, Peters hoped that they would meet with the 
approval of his readers, “fair-minded citizens of England, | cannot 
with reason be disappointed whatever be the sentence which awaits 
them when regarded as a literary production: but much shall | be 
disappointed, severely shall | be hurt, if their design and tendency 
meet not from Englishmen in general with unqualified approbation.” 
It is clear that Rev. Charles Peters was greatly moved by what he 
witnessed as colonial slavery in Dominica. In this section we identify 
some of the highlights of his observations in the commentary he 
provides before and after he discusses the three trials mentioned 
above, of which his writing and delivery were sparked by “motive far 
more congenial with the spirit of my religion, than is the desire of 
human praise.” 
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“My discourse on Good-Friday was, undoubtedly, but ill-calculated to reinstate me in 
the favourable opinion of an alienated publick” 


Rey Charles Peters A.M 


If any thing, the two sermons were designed as an attempt to 
“reinstate” him to the white inhabitants of Dominica. He relates that 
upon his return to the island, in mid-January of 1800, after an 8- 
month absence from Dominica while on a trip to England he learned 
that animosity was fermenting against him when a rumour had been 
circulated that he had, “published, while in England, a very offensive 
pamphlet on the subject of the slave- trade, and of the Colonial 
system, with the prosperity of which the perpetual continuance of 
that trade is considered, by most West-Indian proprietors, as 
essentially connected.” 


“My discourse on Good-Friday, “ he said, “was, undoubtedly, but ill- 
calculated to reinstate me in the favourable opinion of an alienated 
publick: this, indeed, | must confess, formed no part whatever of my 
design in preaching it, it being impossible for me not to have been 
fully sensible at the time, that for a clergyman to think of conciliating 
his parishioners, by delivering spiritual prescriptions specifically 
adapted to the state of their distempered minds, is just as chimerical 
an expectation as would be that of the surgeon, who should hope to 
excite pleasurable sensations in the diseased bodies of his patients 
by means of the caustick or the knife.” 


Reflecting on the Good Friday Sermon, Peters remarked that he 
scarcely recognised any of persons who were ‘seldom in attendance’ 
at his services who were his loudest critics, “Of these some, | doubt 
not, were led thither merely by curiosity ; but others, | am at least 
equally assured, attended solely in compliance with the dictates of an 
unfriendly temper, with a full predetermination to disapprove and 
Criminate.” 
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He then uses the imagery borrowed from Matthew 13:24-30 the 
‘Parable of the Tares’, “In these circumstances it ought not, perhaps, 
to excite surprise, that with the good seed then sown by me the 
ingenuity of my enemies should have contrived to intermix a 
considerable quantity of tares...” Peters says that the reports were so 
viral that it led to comments from the author of a publication that 
dealt with the “ first Gentile inhabitants, and late Christian plantations 
in America,” Joseph Mede, in page 980, Vol Il, of the “quarto edition 
of his learned works; it being utterly incredible that such an harvest 
should have had any other than a diabolical original” 

Peters, among other arguments, to numerous to mention them all, 
insisted that should the same sermons were preached in England, 
substituting the word ‘negro’ or any such description related to the 
enslaved in Dominica, with bullocks or horses or cattle, that the 
reaction would be the same as what he received from the council- 
chamber of the Court-house in Dominica on Easter Sunday of 1800. 


According to Rev Peters, “the treatment which slaves in general 
experience from their masters in the island of Dominica, is 
incomparably less adapted to the condition of human nature, when 
viewed in its proper light, than is the agricultural system which 
prevails in Great-Britain to that of the domesticated animals.” 

Again, | cannot dwell on all the arguments that Peters so lucidly 
illustrates his convictions and refutes his accusers, but the text is 
freely available here for your perusal. We now highlight the first of the 
three trials. 


These three trials occurred at the grand sessions holden at Roseau, in the Island of 
Dominica, on the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th of February, 1799. 


Rey. Charles Peters 


OL 


THE TRIAL OF CORDELIA, 
A free Woman of Colour, for the Murder of her Female Slave. 


In this the first of three accounts of trials concerning the deaths of 
three slaves belonging to three people of colour, and of which were 
“deposited by the author, with Mr. Wilberforce, in November, 1799.” 
The graphic accounts relate examples of the ‘flagrant barbarity” 
inflicted on the enslaved Africans male and female, by their mulatto 
proprietors. 


The following summary of the trial of a slaveowner named Cordelia, 
who despite the graphic accounts of at least 4 witnesses, was found 
not guilty. 


This account refers to the trial of December 30th, 1788, in Roseau, in 
which a Dr. Johnson, and others, gave testimony. Dr. Johnston, “(a 
medical gentleman residing in the town of Roseau) deposed on oath, 
that on the 30th of December, 1788, he attended, with several others, 
at the disinterment of a negro girl, who had been buried the 
preceding morning, and whom Dr. Johnstone recognised as the 
prisoner’s slave. That on examining the body, he observed marks of 
recent and of former violence on almost every part of it, viz. that the 
legs were much swollen, and deeply ulcerated; that the head, neck, 
and the whole of the back exhibited little else than one continued 
bruise; that the skin was, in various parts, irregularly blistered, in 
consequence (this deponent swore) either of boiling water poured on 
it, or of some other external application of an injurious nature.” 
According to Johnston, the deceased also bore multiple signs of 
extreme violence, the doctor going into excruciating details, adding 
that “ the face was bruised all over: and the deceased had further 
received a severe wound in her upper lip occasioned evidently by the 
teeth having been driven through it: which wound, from its fresh 
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appearance must have been inflicted within three hours before her 
death.” 


In another statement, a carpenter by the name of Wright said that on 
December 28, just before sun-set he was at the home of Cordelia, 
“that on his entrance he perceived the deceased in the most 
deplorable condition, with her face so bruised, that he could see only 
a little of the white of one eye; and, upon the whole, so much injured 
and exhausted by the violence which had been committed upon her 
person, as to appear to him at the time by no means likely to survive 
till the next morning.” According to him, when he inquired of Cordelia 
who had done this to the deceased she told him some soldiers 
stationed at Morne Bruce had committed the atrocity. According to 
[Mr.] Wright, he did not believe this to be so as he well aware of the 
ill-treatment towards the deceased by the defendant in the past, 
which on this occasion including threatening the girl,“That in the 
course of the evening he was desired by the prisoner to flog the 
deceased, which he refused to do.” 


On the night that the female slave was killed, the account from Wright 
disclosed that, “That about eight o’clock he reclined himself in a 
chair, at which time he heard the rattling of a chain. On being asked, 
what inference he drew at the moment from that circumstance; he 
observed in reply, that he attributed what he had heard to the 
prisoner being then employed in the act of confining her slave for the 
night; he having observed it to be a constant practice with her to 
fasten an iron collar nightly to the neck of the deceased, to ‘which 
was attached a chain secured by a weight of 50 pounds. That not 
long after this he removed to a chamber adjoining to the room in 
which the deceased was confined. Being interrogated whether he 
heard any shrieks or unusual noise during the night, his answer was, 
that he heard nothing of the kind till between three and four o’clock in 
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the morning, when his attention was a second time engaged by the 
rattling of a chain.” 


According to Rev. Charles, Wright went on to describe additional 
particulars of the events of that night. He said that sometime before 
the day break, Cordelia had wakened him up accusing the deceased 
of robbing her, and escaping from the property much to his 
amazement as, “he knew, from the state in which he saw the slave in 
the evening, that it was utterly impossible for her to have done so, or 
even to have effected her escape: that, however, he immediately 
arose, and having accompanied the prisoner into the hall, there 
beheld the deceased. stretched out upon the floor, with her neck 
freed from the iron collar; when, on taking her by the hand, he 
perceived that she was dead: that on his having declared to the 
prisoner that this was actually the case, her answer was, ‘no, she is 
not dead, she is only in a trance’...” To read the rest of his deposition, 
refer to the original text. 


Meanwhile, a fourth witness, a Mr. Brownsil, a printer by trade in 
Roseau, said that on December 28th around 1pm, “he saw the 
deceased in her mistress’ court; that though he did not at the time 
take particularly notice of her, as it was impossible for her not to 
strike him as being a most pitiable object, it being with difficulty, he 
observed, that she could even [hardly] walk across the court, and 
every part of her body which he saw exhibiting marks of outrage and 
disease.” Brownsil who lived on the same street as the defendant, 
said, “he was in the daily habit of seeing her in nearly the same 
condition, for several preceding months. ‘That he had frequently been 
an eye-witness of the barbaric treatment which the deceased 
experienced from the prisoner (Cordelia); had often seen the latter 
strike her to the ground with her hand, or with any instrument that 
she chanced to hold, and otherwise inhumanly maltreat her.” 
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The witness also described before the court “a large iron instrument, 
part of which she was accustomed to insert into the mouth of the 
deceased, and there to secure it by a lock.” According to the expert 
witness, Dr.Johnston, Rev. Charles Peters said, “he swore that he 
was present when this instrument was taken, by order of the civil 
magistrate, from the mouth of the deceased; that a part of the 
instrument came into contact with the tongue, which, at the time 
when it was taken off, it had corroded almost through, occasioning 
by that means an ulcer, which (Dr, Johnstone asserted) must have put 
a speedy period to the sufferer’s life...” 


The TRIAL OF CAESAR MORE, (A free man of colour )for 
immoderately flogging his slave, Charles 


In this trial, Charles Peters relates the facts as presented to the court 
of a crime committed in September of 1798 in which a male slave, 
Charles, had been flogged by his master, in excess of 150 lashes. 
The account reads that the matter was brought to the attention of a 
Mr. Browne who was formerly the secretary to Sir John Orde, who in 
the accompany of Mr. Gray, a clerk of the Roseau Market, intervened 
by confronting the defendant at his home, “where he found the Negro 
Charles lying on the floor, with an immoderate iron collar around his 
neck, connected with a chain proportionably large, which chain was 
fastened to a block of more than 100 pounds weight: That on 
desiring the slave to get up, he found him incapable of complying; 
that the deponent, however, (with the assistance of Mr. Gray) having 
lifted him up, discovered on inspecting his body that from the lower 
part of the back, down to the extremity of the thighs, there was one 
continued wound, encrusted entirely over with clotted blood.” 


A third witness, according to Peters, a Mrs Buardsell a widow from 
Roseau said under oath, “her attention was arrested, within her 
house, by the flogging of the Negro Charles, till she had heard the 
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whip resound between fifty and sixty times; when finding that the 
sufferer ceased to utter any further cries, though the strokes of the 
whip were still continued, and hearing some one near him exclaim, 
“He’s dead.” Mrs. Buardsell added that she could distinctly view the 
whole of the transaction: that she there beheld the slave stretched 
out, and lashed down in the usual manner, apparently altogether 
senseless, but still flogged by the driver, the defendant at the same 
time beating him about the head with a stick, and vociferating that he 
had not received half punishment enough; that she then hastened 
into the street to call a magistrate; whence she still heard the lashes 
continued, till the distance was too great for hearing.” 


The woman also told the court that she had often witnessed acts of 
inhuman punishment of the slaves of the defendant, “that she had 
sometimes heard the cries of the defendant’s Negroes continued for 
three hours together longer.” She said that she would have 
complained to a magistrate earlier of the innumane treatment but 
refrained from doing so as she understood that a proprietor of slaves 
“was perfectly at liberty to punish them as he chose.” 

Caesar More was found guilty and fined £25.00. 


THE TRIAL OF A FREE MULATTO, 
Named John Stewart, for the cruel treatment of his Female slave, 
some time in the year 1797. 


In this trial, John Stewart was found not guilty of the unlawful killing 
of a female slave whom he had purchased from the ‘public jail’. 
apparently, she had been imprisoned having been recaptured from 
the hills from where she had joined the maroons. She was formerly 
the property of a French planter, Mr. Lecorn who gave evidence in 
this trial stating that the female had been ‘unhealthy from childhood” 
and that, “when Mr. Lecorn parted with her to the defendant, she was 
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afflicted with the disease, which the French denominate maladie de 
l’?estomach, and was full of sores and ulcers.” 


Another witness who gave evidence was a “Mr. Constable Senior, (a 
very old inhabitant, and magistrate of Roseau.” According to Peters, 
in September of 1797, Constable was alerted by neighbours to “step 
across the street in order to prevent the murder of a female slave. 
That the slave was then shrieking in an adjacent house, where this 
deponent found her master beating her, in the most inhuman manner, 
with a knotted rope as large as this deponent’s two thumbs; and that 
the defendant persisted in striking her, in this deponent’s presence, 
until he was forcibly restrained, he asserting it to be his 
unquestionable right to treat his own property as he pleased.” John 
Stewart, Constable told the court, was a known for his severe, 
habitual punishment of his slaves, and on this occasion she had 
refused to “take some medicines prescribed by him.” 

Charles wrote that the slave died within 48 hours of having been 
rescued by the Constable. 


Rev Peters’ comments on the Trials 


In this section of his pamphlet, Peters gives an overview of the trials. 
He wrote that the minutes were written when he returned home each 
day, but he was not at the sentencing of the £25.00 of Caesar More 
for the inhumane flogging of his slave, Charles. The lenient fine, 
according to Charles was, “dealt with in consideration of the uniform 
propriety of his former conduct.” 
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However, Charles shares an anecdote given to him by an eye witness 
that gives some insight into the cruel character of Caesar More that 
occurred in Roseau 1793. 


«This person saw Caesar More bring to a spot in the vicinity of 
Roseau a Negro woman and her son, (a lad at the time about ten 
years of age), for the purpose of punishing them. He first lashed 
‘down the parent, and made a watchman, belonging to a Mr. 
Winston, give her a most ‘severe flogging; my Informant could not 
pretend to specify the exact number of lashes, but was certain that 
they exceeded what the colonial law in any case allows, viz. thirty- 
nine. Caesar More then, in the presence of the mother, tied down the 
child, and made the watchman flog him, till the heart of the 
executioner (steeled as it must have been by habits of mercenary 
cruelty) constrained him to refrain from inflicting further punishment: 
— Caesar, however, insisted on the lashes being still continued; and 
threatened, in case of refusal, to send for another executioner; but in 
vain, the watchman could not be prevailed on to give him another 
stroke: Caesar then himself beat the child, about the head and neck, 
severely with a walking stick.” 


In his comments on the trial of Cordelia, that free woman of colour, 
who was found not guilty of the murder of her female slave because 
the evidence was considered presumptive, wrote that Cordelia on the 
same day was sent to prison for one year for the “flagrant barbarity 
toward her deceased slave.” Peters goes on to add some 
background knowledge of the deceased slave: 


“With regard to the murdered slave, | think it proper further to 
observe, that at the time of her death she did not exceed the age of 
seventeen. She belonged originally to a Mr. Bouee (a gentleman well 
known as a practical and literary botanist, and one of the most 
respectable planters in Dominica). Mr. Bouee told me, that the girl 
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had resided for some years, as a domestick servant, in Roseau, to 
which place she was very much attached.” 


The reminder of the 80-page pamphlet is given to an overview of the 
trials as well case-studies that were sent to William Wilberforce, that 
Anti-Slave Trade Campaigner, and yet even more supplemental 
information and further anecdotes documenting the barbaric 
treatment of negros in Dominica, his observations and other 
reflections including, notes on a fourth trial, “having taken down 
these minutes after a lapse of some months from the date of the 
trial.” These he said were written on a ‘loose sheet’ that had got 
misplaced and found several weeks later. 


This account speaks of free woman of colour who was fined seven 
joes between April and May of 1798, for the barbaric treatment of a 
female slave for what he say was guilty of “being addicted to running 
away,” and who had been confined in back room for nine months. 
(Although word on the ground it was rather more like two years.) “A 
chain, to which a weight of fifty or sixty pounds was attached, was 
constantly fastened to her neck, by day and night. This chain was 
sufficiently long to admit of her going to a room below, for the 
purpose of performing her daily task (the nature of which | did not 
learn) ; and at night another chain was fastened to one of her ancles, 
with an additional weight of twenty-five pounds affixed.” 


According to Peters, when her case was brought to the attention of 
the town-wardens they found the female slave “emaciated and 
diseased,” He wrote that the iron had corroded the flesh on her 
ankles to the bone and that the lower part of her leg was swollen 
“and the calf; proportionately, contracted in size, the muscular parts 
of it having become quite shrunk and flaccid.” 
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Peters makes a note his comments that although the minutes of the 
trails above were in respect to “peculiar class of mistresses and 
masters whose cruelty has been above recorded,” namely: people of 
colour, that this does not conclude that similar acts of cruelty were 
not inflicted on their slaves by the white inhabitants of the island. On 
the contrary Peters wrote, “he does know instances (instances too 
many, and too well authenticated) of such inhuman acts, committed 
by white persons in the Island of Dominica, as would extract (were he 
but permitted to relate them) tears of mingled pity and indignation 
from the eye of every reader not altogether callous to sympathetick 
and virtuous feelings.” 


On this head, he recounts the fate of an unhappy female negro who 
lived in Roseau, Dominica in April 1800 and who was accused by her 
female slave owner of “having purloined some trifling article.” 

He goes on to describe the injuries suffered by the unnamed female 
slave as a result of the use of the Barbados Glove as punishment. 
Peters in a footnote relates that a doctor describes the Barbados 
Glove as “thin pieces of wood, fitted for insertion between the 
fingers, which (by means of a screw, or something similar) the 
tormentor is enabled to constrict as forcibly as he pleases.” adding 
that “Dr. Greenway proceeded to amputate, above the wrist, one of 
the girl’s mortified hands: the other he at that time hoped to save, 
but, after the expiration of three or four days, found himself 
necessitated to take off the whole of that also, the fourth and fifth 
fingers alone excepted.” 


“Such was the crime alleged; the following was the punishment 
inflicted. An instrument, well known in the West- Indies, by the name 
of the Barbadoes Glove, was immediately fastened’ on both her hands 


by the agency, or by the order of her mistress, and suffered to remain 
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on till the next morning; it was then taken off, but the the parts 
affected had by that time assumed an appearance so alarming that 
her owners judged it prudent to apply, without delay, for medical 
assistance. A gentleman of the faculty, by the name the name of 
Greenway, was consequently sent for; but no sooner had he 
examined the injured parts than (with that regard to humanity and 
justice, which suits alike his professional and his private character) he 
refused to perform any operation on the patient before her situation 
had been noticed by the civil magistrate: three. such, therefore, were 
instantly solicited to attend; and in their presence, or soon after their 
departure, Dr. Greenway proceeded to amputate, above the wrist, one 
of the girl’s mortified hands: the other he at that time hoped to save, 
but, after the expiration of three or four days, found himself 
necessitated to take off the whole of that also, the fourth and fifth 


fingers alone excepted.” 


Peters states in his work that the above testimony was given to him 
by a lady from Roseau, who claims that is was told to her by Dr. 
Greenaway himself who personally examined the slave. “Yet have not 
the perpetrators of this horrid act ever once been brought even to a 
trial for their offense,” Charles wrote, adding, that if such atrocities 
had been committed in England and brought before magistrates in 
that country, and failed to deliver justice to the deceased labourers 
despite, “this instance of extreme and deliberate barbarity,” that 
persons familiar with the case would have demanded the accused 
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punished. According to Peters, the grand object of legitimate 
government is to “effectually to protect those who are unable to 
protect themselves.” 


In this extract, Peters decries the sense of compromise of which the 
colonial mind is capable of bestowing towards his slaves, “Il was 
once present (on an occasion not calculated to give pleasure to the 
humane mind), when | heard this truth acknowledged by a discrete 
and lenient manager in the following terms-—No new negro (he 
remarked) ought to be flogged for the first two years. The inference, 
however, which reason compelled me to deduce from this remark, 
was by no means of a consolatory nature ; for what could [ rationally 
collect from it but this? The change from an humane to an oppressive 
mole of conduct toward the native African must be slowly and 
methodically effected; the spirit of the generous animal must be 
gradually broken by fatigue, and humiliating usage, before he can be 
made duly patient of the whip. So cruel are even the tender mercies 
of the wicked.” 


“The spirit of the generous animal must be gradually broken by fatigue, and 
humiliating usage, before he can be made duly patient of the whip. 
So cruel, Reader, are the tender mercies of the wicked.” 


Rey. Charles Peters 


The slave Trade 


According to the clergyman, to advance “the speedy abolition of the 
slave trade is a measure intimately connected with the welfare and 
the morals of those Negroes who are already here.” According to 
him, “All slaves brought to these islands from Africa arrive in a state 
of barbarism, “arrive, | mean, with minds scarcely at all influenced by 
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a sense of moral obligation, uninstructed alike in the principles of 
natural and of revealed religion, regardless of the laws by which 
property is secured, and totally inattentive even to external decency.” 
Peters reckoned that there were thousands of enslaved Africans 
imported into Dominica on an annual basis as a result of this barbaric 
trade in human beings. He goes onto fill endless arguments that 
strengthen his belief that “To be a slave is here, in the general 
estimation of free men, to have forfeited all title to human sympathy 
and kindness, and to be degraded, with the faculties of a man, far, far 
below the condition of a brute.” 





Fig 4 - A group of enslaved men in front of the US Capitol in the 
1830s similar to what Charles Peters would have witnessed in 
Roseau(Wikipedia) 
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In the following quote, Peters gives us an eye-witness account of 
what he saw on the streets of Roseau. 


“About two or three months since, | saw, more than once, a party of 
negroes just imported for sale; the party which | saw amounted to at 
least 100. | viewed them twice with scrutinizing eye, as they passed in 
order by my side. Now, | have been for the last six years in the 
constant practice of visiting the dying sick ; but the persons whom | 
Have been accustomed to visit in that state have not, | 
conscientiously assure you, appeared to me, in general; as much 
emaciated as a large portion (at least one third) of the party to which | 
here allude. In answer to my inquiries relative to the cause of this 
melancholy spectacle, | have been uniformly told, that their skeleton- 
like appearance was not occasioned by any harsh treatment which 
they experienced on their passage, but by the captain having been 
unable to procure in Africa a sufficient quantity of wholesome and 
palatable food for them during their voyage; his provisions, it is 
commonly said, were deficient by one-half: the motive which 
prevented him from decreasing his cargo in the same proportion, it is 
certainly far easier to conjecture than it to justify.” 


Moorish sisters 
To end this short summary of some of the main points of this 
controversial, historic pamphlet written by Rev. Charles Peters, | will 


now reproduce this account of two emancipated female slaves of 
whom were well-known to the reverend: 
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«There are now living, in the Island of Dominica, two emancipated 
Moorish sisters (each of them well known to the Authon; respecting 
the occasion of whose captivity, learned the following particulars from 
the person with whom they have constantly resided ever since their 
arrival in the West-Indies, and who was the original purchaser of one 
of them. They were brought over, my informant told me, from Africa a 
great many years since, when they were mere children, and at that 
time were accustomed to relate the particulars of their seizure, &c. 

&c. in terms similar to those which follow.“ 


“They were living, they were wont to say, in a state of freedom and 
imaginary safety with their mother, when, one morning, during her 
absence from home, they were suddenly alarmed by the shrieks of 
their only brother, a child younger than themselves; ignorant of the 
cause, and unsuspicious of any personal danger, sisterly affection 
naturally hurried them to the spot from which the cries proceeded; 
thither, however, they had scarcely come, when they were seized by 
the same insidious party who were. carrying off their little brother. 
What became of that brother afterward his sisters could never learn; 
but, respecting their mother (the only surviving parent whom they 
appear to have had) they collected from an unhappy countryman, 
who had experienced the same disastrous fate, the following 
melancholy particulars. As soon as she became acquainted, on her 
return to her bereaved dwelling, with the full extent of her calamity 
(viz. that she had now no children left), her mind sunk beneath the 
weight of her affliction; and, unable any longer to endure the sight of 
objects which reminded her continually of her irreparable loss, she 
wandered away despondent from her native place, and was never 
after heard of...” 
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DISCUSSION 


We know nothing about the pedigree of Rev Charles Peters of whom 
the Dominica Journal, in its Saturday, April 26, 1800, edition, 
described as a ‘diminutive wolf in sheep’s clothing.’ Perhaps a hint of 
his short stature. We don’t know if he was a family man, or how old 
he was when he arrived in Dominica. We don’t know where he lived in 
Dominica, and most importantly, whether he had servants. All 
professional men in Dominica in his day, would have owned slaves to 
empty their chamber-pots, do the laundry, cook, clean the house, 
tend to the gardens and any other task to which he assigned them, 
including satisfying their basic urges. 


Not only were slaves out in the hills clearing the rainforests, or 
planting sugar cane rattans, or picking coffee on established estates, 
they were also used as domestics, fishermen, hucksters, stock 
keepers, watchmen, and nurses etc. Even priests and doctors owned 
slaves, and even sired children with slave women. “In 1789 Dr. 
Jonathan Troup from Aberdeen arrived in Roseau in Dominica, where 
he found that two of his medical colleagues, Dr. Fillan and Dr. Carson, 
had six mulatto children each,” (Hamilton 2005 pg 47) According to 
Hamilton, “Dr. Troup wasted no time in taking mistresses himself.” 
We don’t know what he did with his life after “quitting” the office of 
Rector of St. Georges and Roseau, upon his return to England. 
Indeed, if he had not decided to publish this pamphlet two years after 
that historic Easter weekend, in a courtroom for a church, that 
outraged the white proprietors of slaves in Dominica, the name of 
Revered Charles Peters would have been overlooked from the 
colonial record indefinitely. 


Furthermore, without the bravery of this lonely, anti-slavery 
Campaigner, in this far-flung outpost of the British Empire, his eye- 
witness accounts of the actual conditions and treatment of the 
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enslaved Africans on this island would most likely never have made it 
to a speech by William Wilberforce in which he mentions Dominica at 
least three times in his now famous, A Letter on the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, which he delivered to an audience of freeholders and 
other Britons in Yorkshire, England. 


Charles Peters does not feature at all in the hallowed pantheon of the 
well-known abolitionists — William Wilberforce (1759 — 

1833); Granville Sharp (1735 — 1813); Thomas Clarkson (1760 — 1846) 
clergymen, philanthropists and politicians. As well as freed slaves, 
writers, poets. Names such as Mary Prince, a former slave from 
Bermuda, and the first black woman to have memoirs printed in 
England, as well as Ottobah Cugoano, a former slave from Grenada 
and Toussaint L’ouverture (1743 — 1803) a freed slave who went to 
liberate Haiti, and establish the first Black Republic. All are well 
known for their contribution to the abolition of the slave trade and 
slavery itself. 


Charles Peters is a forgotten abolitionist. A white preacher who 
literally laid down his life amid a hostile, multitude of white, and 
colored, and even black slave owners, to speak up for the oppressed 
members of humanity who fell into the category of ’slave’ in the 
white-ruled, colonial establishment in Dominica. 
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Dominica in the 1700s 





Fig 5 - [Graphic] BATTLE OF THE SAINTS 1782 


On the right the French flagship, the Ville de Paris, in action against HMS Barfleur. 
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“Dominica was the least important sugar producer of all the colonies 
settled by Britain after 1763” (Higman,1995 p 55). When Peters took 
up his new post as Rector of St. Georges and Roseau as the new 
shepherd of the Church of England on the island of Dominica, the 
island had been the center of profound instability amidst an evolving, 
complex social environment (Hamilton 2005) French colonist from 
Martinique had settled in Dominica since 1715, despite an agreement 
between the French and the British in 1660 that Dominica and St. 
Vincent should remain neutral and left to the indigenous indians. The 
island was captured by the British in 1761 following the Seven Years’ 
War, and was ceded to the Great Britain by France under the Treaty 
of Paris of 1763. 


The pro-slavery apologist, Thomas Atwood, who served as Chief 
Justice of Dominica from 1766-1773, is the author of Observations on 
the true methods of treatment & usage of the Negro slaves, in the 
British West-India Island (1793) and The History of the Island of 
Dominica -— Containing a description of its situation, extent, climate, 
rivers, mountains, natural productions etc. (1791) the first complete 
account of Dominica from both a ‘historical and general perspective’. 
He wrote “On the cession of the island to the English, Commissioners 
were appointed under the Great Seal, and sent out there with 
authority, to sell and dispose of the lands by public sale, to English 
subjects, in allotments. “Of not more than one hundred acres of such 
land as was cleared; and not exceeding three hundred acres in 
woods, to any one person, who should be the best bidder for the 
same.” (Atwood pg 2) 


Atwood in his description of climate of the island of Dominica 
recounted an account of September 30th , 1780, when a deadly 
hurricane struck the island, “it was the most remarkable that has 
occurred in this island, in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, and 
did the most mischief. It did considerable damage among the 
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plantations, and in Roseau destroyed several houses on the bay, and 
several vessels in the road.” (Atwood, pg 11) 


There are many other significant happenings that preceded the arrival 
of Charles Peters in Dominica worth noting that are captured by 
Atwood in his book. This will be taken up in future essays. Suffice it is 
to add that Atwood wrote, “During the space of the last five years, 
prior to the breaking out of the disturbances in North America, the 
island of Dominica was in a very flourishing situation. The port of 
Roseau, which was then a free port, was resorted to by traders from 
most of the foreign West India islands, as well as from England and 
North America.” 


He continues, “The French and Spaniards purchased in this island 
great numbers of negroes for the supply of their settlements, together 
with great quantities of merchandize of the manufactures of Great 
Britain. These they paid for in gold and silver, or gave in exchange 
Muscovada and clayed sugar, coffee, cotton, gums, spices, ivory, 
mahogany, and dying-woods, the produce of their islands; all of 
which articles were exported to Great Britain in English bottoms; and 
thereby were productive of great advantages to the trade and 
navigation of the mother country.” 


According to Atwood, Dominica was prosperous, merchants were 
numerous and there was a brisk trade with the Americans before the 
outbreak of the American war which greatly affected the fortunes of 
the island. 


«In this deplorable state”, Atwood writes, “was the island of Dominica 
when it fell into the hands of the French on the 7th day of September, 
1778. This fire in Roseau happened the evening of Easter Sunday, 
1781, by which upwards of five hundred houses were consumed in a 
few hours; and among them the principal buildings, stores, a vast 
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quantity of rich merchandize, and valuable articles of household 
goods were destroyed, to the amount of upwards of two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling.” 


According to Atwood, the kindness that the British had extended to 
French estate owners when the island was first ceded and sold 
British investors by the lot, the French were allowed to retain their 
holdings albeit by lease, the French in return treated the British very 
savagely when they took possession of the island.” 


The 1783 Treaty of Paris, which ended the war, returned the island to 
Britain at the end of the Seven Years’ War in 1763, Dominica then 
became a British colony right up until November 3rd, 1978 when 
Dominica was granted political independence. In 1779 Britain 
thwarted an attempt to retake the island and again in 1805. 

In 1789 a Scot, Dr. Jonathan Troup, was resident on the island. He 
worked here for ten months, and his diaries and observations are 
studied by scholars of the slavery era in the West Indies for his 
candid reflections in his diaries that gives a glimpse into the everyday 
life of the Dominica white residents, the free coloured and the 
enslaved Africans and their descendants. 


o1 





Fig 6 - Market Day, Roseau, Dominica — (Agostino Brunias) 


His diaries, that are held at the University of Aberdeen, reveal such 
candid situations of everyday life. Roseau. As | have mentioned, 
Roseau was a busy slave-trading port. The Old Market was also a 
hub of activity in Dr. Troup’s time. Mark W. Hauser author of Mapping 
water in Dominica Enslavement and Environment under 

colonialism on page 152 says, “The currencies employed in everyday 
transactions provide one a sense of the cosmopolitan nature of 
Dominican commerce.” According to Hauser, we learn of the 
Currencies in used to transact business in Dominica in 1795 from the 
entries and sketches in Dr. troup’s diaries. Spanish dollars, 
Portuguese Joes, pounds, shillings and pence are mentioned, and 
the French bit. Hauser relates that Dr. Troup not only kept notes on 
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his meeting with residents, and merchants with who he met while 
shopping in the market, he was also a collector of curiosities. 
“Troup visited a hospital on a sugar plantation and saw the slaves 
“lying on tables like a Butcher’s stall.” 


Another shocking sight was one of Dr. Clarke’s slaves with a “chain & 
collar of Iron round his Neck, the strong weight makes him bleed at 
Nose & Mouth,” (Sheridan pg 302) Sheridan, in his 1985 


publication, Doctors and Slaves: A Medical and Demographic History 


of Slavery in the British West Indies, 1680-1834, in giving an overview 
of the Dominica plantation society wrote, “Because it [Dominica] was 


the scene of frequent military engagements during the Anglo-French 
wars, the island was sparsely populated and economically 
underdeveloped. The population of Dominica in 1787 consisted of 
1,236 whites and 14,987 black slaves.”(Sheridan pg 302) 
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Fig 7 - West Indian Creole woman, with her Black Servant ca. 1780 (Agostino Brunias) 


Another contemporary of Charles Peters who resided in Dominica 
was Agostino Brunias, (1730 — 1796) an Italian painter. “At the end of 
1764, Brunias left London for the British West Indies under the 
employ of Sir William Young. Young was at that time newly-appointed 
“President of the Commission for the Sale of Ceded Lands. “In 1768 
Sir William Young was appointed Lieutenant Governor of Dominica, 
and in 1770 Young was appointed Governor of Dominica. Brunias 
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accompanied Young on his travels through the West Indies. Brunias 
settled in Dominica’s capital, Roseau where he died in 1796. 

When Charles arrived in Dominica in 1795 Dominica was at the peak 
of the slavery era in Dominica. For those unfortunate to have been 
captured and sold into slavery in Dominica and beyond, it was a 
miserable experience, as we can deduce from the few examples 
recoded by Charles Peters in his treatise above. Besides the back- 
breaking manual labour, the horrific punishments, and the lack of 
nutrition endured by the victims of slavery, the Maroon wars raged in 
the Hills. 


The pastoral responsibilities of Rev Charles Peter to his flock in 
Dominica was doomed from the start. “The church of England indeed 
does not flourish in Dominica,” Henry Nelson Coleridge, writing in his 
book Six months in the West Indies, in 1825. Meanwhile, Joseph 
Sturge and Thomas Harvey, writing in The West Indies in 1837 Being 
the Journal of a Visit to Antigua, Montserrat, Dominica, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, and Jamaica in Dominica, “ The negroes are a hardy, 
muscular race, but far beneath those of Antigua in appearance and 
intelligence. They have a downcast, distrustful look. Such at least 
was our observation on Hillsborough estate, where they speak chiefly 
English, and are considered superior to most in the island.” 


When Reverend Peters took up his new appointment in Roseau, 
Dominica was ‘an island of enclaves’ (Honychurch 2001). A Yellow 
Fever epidemic plagued the colony between 1793 and 1796, (Clark 
1797) writing of the symptoms in his treatise on the yellow fever, as it 
appeared in the Island of Dominica, in the years 1793-4-5-6 records 
Dr James Clark he said, “This fever sometimes begins with a slight 
rigor or chilly fit, rarely with shivering, succeeded by a violent 
headache and vomiting; but more frequently it comes on with 
lassitude, inclination to vomit uneasiness at the pit of the stomach, 
and a severe pain in the back and the forehead.” (Clark pg 6) The 
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following observation on travel from one estate or enclave to another 
in Dominica, until the last quarter of the 20th century, was only 
possible on foot through wooded footpaths, on horseback, or by 
boat. Writing in In the forests of freedom The fighting maroons of 
Dominica Lennox Honychurch says, “During the colonial period, the 
plantations on this windward coast were isolated and lacked proper 
communications by land or sea. Only here and there did the planters 
use shelves of rock as at Glacee near Boetica, or walls and a crane at 
at Rosalie, or the shelter of islets such as at Castle Bruce, to load and 
ship supplies and produce. Elsewhere, the boatmen counted the 
waves and rowed their canoes frantically through the lowest swells to 
drive themselves up onto a beach, jumping out to secure their boats 
before the next wave came crashing behind them,” (Honychurch p 
10) 


In 1795 the Maroons, or ‘runaways’ had stepped up their attacks on 
the white plantocracy as they established camps all over the wild, 
interior of the island ‘where no white man had every trod’ Dominica 
was ‘Maroon Country’ says, Honychurch. Dominica was one of the 
war-torn windward Islands who had their fair share of battles of the 
18th century in the West Indies. Slave uprisings, French invasions of 
1778 and that old persistent colonial enemies: the hurricanes of 1779 
and 1780, were just some of the worries of the Dominica colonists. 


The Dominica society was as complex as the orderly laid-out sugar 
and coffee plantations that framed the Roseau valley and elsewhere. 
When the Brits finally took possession of the island, they met French 
planters here including that of the free Black man, Jeannot Rolle who 
“ was the first person to establish a permanent plantation on 
Dominica and to import enslaved Africans to work”(Honychurch 

033, /n forests of freedom) The early purchasers of lands were mainly 
British absentees, the colonial administrators and overseas initially 
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British followed by the Scots who opted to purchase estate lands 
already cleared of virgin forests. 


The kalingao despite near extinction, a few hundred lived in enclaves 
of their own, and in the midst of all this were the enslaved Africans 
and their descendants, and their descendants. In 1796 the enslaved 
population was estimated to be about 15,500. 


When Charles Peters arrived in Dominica, the ‘proprietors of slaves, 
and the colonial administrators were already nervous and more than 
suspicious of the enslaved labour force, and the potential for revolt 
against their authority. Between 1793 to 1795 the legislature had 
passed a string of laws the expressed purpose of suppression of the 
runaways or maroons and their collaborators. The First Maroon War 
of 1785 to 1790; the French Revolution of 1789, the January 1st, 
1791, New Year’s Slave Revolt, and the January 17th uprising on the 
Geneva estate in Grand Bay, the ongoing Haitian revolution that 
began in August of that year, as well as “The First Carib War (1769 — 
1773) was a military conflict between the Carib inhabitants of Saint 
Vincent and British military forces supporting British efforts at colonial 
expansion on the island.” and “The Second Carib War (1795-1797) 
took place on the island of Saint Vincent between 1795 and 1797. 
The conflict pitted large numbers of British military forces against a 
coalition of Black Carib, runaway slaves, and French forces for 
control of the island.” (Wikipedia) were just some of the concerns that 
the colonists had to contend with. 


When Charles Peters arrived in Dominica in 1795, it is was a mere 11 
years since the British had regained control of the island after 5 years 
of French occupation from 1778 — 1784 in a conflict that has come to 
be known as the ‘Battle of the Saints‘ or ‘Bataille de la Dominique.’ 
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Slavery in Dominica 


When the British commenced slavery on the island, it was the last of 
all its possessions in the West Indies to fall under its brand of 
colonization: Saint Kitts (1623) 

Barbados (1627), Nevis (1628), Antigua (1632), 

Montserrat (1632), Anguilla (1650), and Tortola (1672) were well over a 
hundred years established as mainly sugar plantations. The 
Barbados Slave Code of 1661: An Act for the better ordering and 
governing of Negroes became the standard to govern the relationship 
between the master and his/her slave. 


From information gleaned from Slavevoyages database between 
1796 and 1800, 11 slave vessels landed in the colony with 3859 
Africans: men women and children. However, on page 77 of his 
pamphlet according to Peters quoting from a publication, No 
Abolition, between 1767 and 1773 19,194 Africans were imported 
into Dominica. “In 1773, Lieutenant-Governor Stuart remarked that 
6000 Negroes were annually necessary,” he said. He remarked that 
colonists were concerned about maintaining sufficient numbers of 
slaves on the island, as many died within a few years as a result of 
bad treatment, unsanitary housing, near starvation, and being 
overworked with insufficient rest periods. 


Charles Peters, again and again, returns to highlight the 
wretchedness of plantation life in Dominica throughout his discourse. 
In the following quote, he shares another anecdote (page 76) of what 
he witnessed at one particular slave ship at the Roseau roadstead, 
“During my residence in Dominica | was induced to visit (in company 
with some other gentlemen) a Guineaman, which had just arrived 
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with a cargo of negroes; and, when we were about to quit the ship, 
the Captain desired his female slaves to entertain us with one of their 
native dances, a desire with which they instantly complied. My 
attention, however, had not been long engaged by this painful yet 
interesting spectacle before it.” 


(Honychurch pg 64) provides another account describing ‘the arrival 
of slaves in Dominica’ taken from the memoirs of James Ayton a 
private of the 30th(Cambridgeshire) Regiment who served for three 
years in Dominica from 1788-91, “Dominica was, | believe, a free 
port. There were frequently two or three slave ships or more at 
anchor, almost always about a quarter of a mile from the shore.” 
Aytoun also describes slaves being made to dance and sing on deck, 
“The shipmasters had to have the slaves on deck at certain times 
during the day, “ he said, “and it was said, obliged them to sing a yo- 
yo-yo but whether by compulsory or voluntary | Know not, but it is 
certain they yo-yo’d in concert so that we could hear them more than 
a mile on certain days in the week the slaves were landed outside 
Roseau and walked easily in what we call Indian file...” 


There is no doubt that anyone falling under that class of ‘slave’ in 
Dominica would have experienced continuous trepidation and fear. 
Their minds would have been wrecked with bewilderment and sorrow 
at their predicament for quite a few years. To be able to get as near 
an accurate description of the early colonial society into which the 
pioneer enslaved worked and died in, the research has no choice but 
to depend on colonial recollections of administrators, planters, 
explorers in their journals, and official documents. And just like what 
our understanding of religion today as a deposition to be mild and 
gentle, it is clear from accounts that the early Europeans had clearly 
different ideas as to what the man on the cross represented, and their 
ideas of being civilized, and bringing Christianity to a ‘savage 
people’. We will explore this in greater detail later. 
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The enslaved were not only not allowed to wear shoes, nor were not 
allowed to read and write. Consequently, we have no African-written 
account of the treatment of the early enslaved labour force. Mentions 
occur in the memoirs, journals and official letters of administrators 
and other residents. 


(Atwood 1789) writing in Observations on the true methods of 
treatment & usage of the Negro slaves, in the British West-India 
Islands And a refutation of the gross ... on that subject Dedicated to 
Lord Penrhyn, on page 7, “Every Negro family, has a house to reside 
in, built by their masters in his plantation, consisting of two or more 
apartments. These houses it is his interest to have properly situated, 
well covered, clean and kept in repair: for the health and convenience 
of his slaves.” The fact is his little pamphlet was aimed at portraying 
the institution of slavery to the English general public as not only a 
benefit to the Mother country but to the slaves themselves. 


What he calls ‘apartments’ are most likely to a collection of slave huts 
constructed by the slaves themselves using the ‘wattle and daub’ 
process to build poorly equipped shelters from the elements 
somewhere on the edge of the estates in unsightly ‘slave huts’ or 
‘hovels’ in slave yards more aptly termed, slave villages. (Higman 
1995 p219) in his detailed voluminous publication on Slave 
Populations of the British Caribbean 1807 — 1834 cites that slave 
laws were ‘silent on the question shelters’ for slaves. 


According to him slave owners provided a tract of land where slaves 
formed ‘slave yards’ comprising of negros houses Of Dominica he 
cites from the 1828, publication Sketches and Recollections of the 
West Indies by a Resident “By the end of the 1820s it was said that 
on estates in Dominica, for example, the works were placed some 
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distance from the great house and the negro-houses are in rows, on 
a line with them.” 


The author adds more observations, “The negro-houses are 
cottages, neatly thatched with palm or plantain leaves. Some have 
floors of wood, and are well furnished with a bed, cooking utensils, 
&c..; but this depends on the station and industry of the occupiers.” 
(Sheridan, 1985 p138) citing the Plantation Slavery in Barbados: An 
Archaeological and Historical Investigation of Jerome S. et al. “in their 
Barbadian research, find that thatched, wattle-and-daub houses with 
packed dirt floors were the major type throughout the period of 
slavery.” (Handler 1978 pg 95) states that throughout the 17th and 
18th centuries slaves slaves were responsible for building their own 
shelters with what ever they could find. Meanwhile (Sheridan 1985) 
cites a Reverend James M. Phillippo, a Baptist missionary in 
Jamaica, who wrote that besides the slave huts being unsightly, they 
emitted an unpleasant discharge “arising from quantities of decayed 
vegetable matter.” 


«They consisted of posts put into the ground at the distance of about 
two feet asunder; the intermediate space being closed up with wattle, 
daubed over on the inside with mud,” the Reverend remarked. 

A large percentage of the enslaved people in Dominica were 
deployed as domestics in Roseau. or within the great house of a 
larger estate, or put to work in gangs clearing forests in preparation 
for the planting of the sugar cane cuttings, or could eventually 
become skilled as carpenters, coopers, carpenters and masons. 
Others would become the single possession of an owner. (Higman 
1995 p158 ) in Chapter 6 Rural Regimes provides a comprehensive 
breakdown of a myriad of tasks and occupations of enslaved 
Africans in Dominica between 1807 -1834. The research of Lennox 
Honychurch in the Chapter 8 of the Dominica Story — A History of the 
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Island also provides a comprehensive description of the hierarchy of 
the slave plantation set up. 





Fig 8 -[Photo] Smithsonian-Hartford West Indies Expedition, 1937 : photographs — Dominica by Schmitt, 
Waldo L. (Waldo Lasalle), 1887-1977 


Slaves were allotted clothing once a year. (Atwood 1791) writes, 
“Once a year, the following articles of clothing are distributed among 
the slaves on every English plantation, viz. a good warm jacket, frock, 
trousers, and hat for each man and boy; a jacket, wrapper, petticoat, 
and hat for each woman and girl. These are furnished them at the 
expense of their masters and are generally given to them at 
Christmas; at which time they are allowed three days holidays, viz. 
Christmas day and two days after; during which time they do no 
work, but spend it in dancing, singing, and making merry.” This, my 
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dear Reader, was looked upon as being the mark of a benevolent 
slave owner. How long, would it be before such items of clothing 
would be reduced to rags under the rigors of plantation life leaves 
little to the imagination. 


This quote from Charles Peters perhaps sums up the lot of the 
enslaved this way, “To be a slave is here, in the general estimation of 
free men, to have forfeited all title to human sympathy and kindness, 
and to be degraded, with the faculties of a man, far, far below the 
condition of a brute.” 


Jean Rhys (1890-1979), was a novelist and short-story writer of world 
renown and a third-generation, creole European, born in Roseau a 
half-century after the abolition of slavery to a slaveowner and West 
India merchant family. Her great- grandfather, James Potter 

Lockhart served as acting Lieutenant-Governor of Dominica from 
1835-1837, and her grandfather part-owned several estates 
(plantations) including the Geneva Estate in Grand Bay on Dominica’s 
southern coast. Her father, William Rees Williams (1853-1910), born 
in Carnarvon, North Wales and served ‘for 29 Years as Medical 
Officer in Dominica’, in her 1979 Smile Please -— An unfinished 
autobiography (page 33), reflecting on her heritage she wrote, “My 
mother was a Miss Lockhart, a granddaughter of the James Gibson 
Lockhart who arrived from Scotland at the end of the eighteenth 
century. He died before the Emancipation Act was passed, and as he 
was a Slave owner, the Lockharts, even in my day, were not very 
popular. That’s putting it mildly,” she reminisced. 


Author of The Dominica Story - A history of the island, Lennox 
Honychurch, who was born in Portsmouth in 1952, and who also is a 
third-generation, creole European, provides an informative insight 
into Dominica’s history. He is Dominica’s foremost historian and 
anthropologist. His pedigree traces its lineage to the 1790s when his 
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father’s forebears, the Honychurches, arrived in Barbados. (Sharon 
Almerigi 1995) His mother, traces her roots to Scottish aristocracy. 
His grandmother, who arrived in Dominica in 1932 is described in her 
memoir, Black and White Sands: A Bohemian Life in the Colonial 
Caribbean, as “Elma Napier was born in Scotland, the eldest child of 
Sir William Gordon Cumming, whose family had owned half of 
Scotland.” 


In the Chapter 8 — The Plantation (Honychurch 1995, pg 74-75) “As 
the canes grew they were cleared and tendered by ‘second gang’, 
made up of old and infirm slaves and older children. Field work was 
labourious and, as on coffee estates, the slaves were roused by bell 
or conch shell at early dawn. No labouring-saving devices such as 
the plough were used and agruiculture was primitive.” 


Bernard Lauwyck, a historian writing on his website dedicated to the 
history of the Catholic Church on the island: DOMINICA , its 
treasures, its history, commenting on the ‘the decade before the 
Emancipation of Slaves in 1834’ said, ”Looking further in the Slave 
Registers of Dominica, | discovered other priests registered as slave 
owners which are not part of the history of the Catholic Church in 
Dominica, as recorded by Bishop James Morris.” 


Final thoughts on Charles Peters 


At the core of this exposition is the exegesis of Reverend Charles 
Peters’ Easter message preached in the Courtroom in Roseau, 
Dominica on the 11th and 13th of April, 1800, and which was 
officially noticed by Her Majesty’s Privy Council in Dominica. Peters 
in a footnote of his pamphlet wrote “It was in the Court-house that 
the author was necessitated to officiate during the whole of his 
residence in Dominica; the only Protestant Church in that island (a 
building situated in the suburbs of Roseau) having been suffered, 
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through the economical piety of the Colonial legislature, to smoulder 
into ruins.” (Honychurch 1995 pg 179) says that the “Church of 
England was the church of the state and arrived as part of the 
colonial establishment when the British took over Dominica under the 
terms of the Treaty of Paris in 1764.” According to him, in 1768 a 
large plot of land had been allocated for the Anglican Church’s 
building and graveyard on what is toay the Newtown Savannah. 
“Here a large wooden church was constructed, but by the time 
Thomas Atwood was writing his History of Dominica in 1790, the 
building had fallen into ruin and there appeared to be little interest in 
its upkeep and use.“ in 1802 an act for the building of the church was 
passed, says Honychurch, and a handsome square stone building in 
the Regency style was built in 1820. 


It is ironic that the Good News of Christ’s would mark the beginning 
of the end of the ministry of Charles Peters in Dominica. It would take 
another 8 years before the business of the trading of Africans as 
slaves would be abolished, and 33 years before the Emancipation 
Act of 1833 was passed ending slavery in the British Empire. 
However, this was replaced by the apprenticeship system which was 
was abolished on 1 August 1st, 1838. 


We will comment in a the horrors of the Apprenticeship period in 
separate blog, suffice it is to say that the scheme was nothing more 
than slavery under another name. The slave owners were 
compensated from a pot of 20million pounds for the loss of their 
property, and in the typical 18th century English justice “the slaves 
would continue to work on the plantations as “apprentices” for a 
further period of six years if they were field slaves and for four years if 
they were house slaves. They were to work for seven and a half hours 
a day, or forty five hours a week.” 
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The history of Dominica is one of two halves, the people who were 
enslaved, and the those that enslaved them. Even 200 years later, the 
inequality between the two halves are ever-present. Over 100,000 
enslaved Africans touched these shores, yet precious little is Known 
about them. The slave registers, the colonial official papers tell us a 
little about the slaves, but a lot about the slave owners and their 
overseers, attorneys, merchants et al. But references to the ‘negros’ 
is only included on a ‘need to Know’ basis. Polly Patulllo’s, transcripts 
of of the Maroon trials which forms the substance ofYour Time is 
done now - Slavery, resistance and Defeat: the Maroon Trials of 
Dominica (1813-1814) is a case in point. However, having said this, 
captain logs books; overseer reports to landowners; and the 
‘ubiquitous travelogue’ however skewed are useful, if not vital to our 
Quest for the African Wool. 


Closing thoughts 


In this exposition, | set out to begin a national discussion on the 
latent importance of the discourse of Charles Peters. In addition, | 
attempted to recreate the historical context in which his sermons 
were delivered. | also hopefully, opened a window on the catechism 
of Charles Peters in regard to the Anglican faith and his interpretation 
of the Bible as a moral authority. My own interests in history span 
back several decades to my early teens when | first listened to the 
then young Lennox Honychurch on DBS Radio reading Dominica’s 
history as a miniseries. | remember in 1975 when his very first edition 
was published, a librarian at the Public Library which was located on 
one of the oldest streets in Roseau, Victoria Street, remarked in 
exasperation that the book did not have an index. 
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In the 1995 edition this was rectified, and throughout the years, | 
have found that my understanding of the history of the island has 
deepened, widened and is taking me to new vistas everyday. 





So what right did the colonist have to think that their religion was no 
more superstitious than the religion of the Africans? what makes 
enslaving fellow human beings an act of introducing them to 
civilisation? 


Nevertheless, that over 15 million Africans were ‘carried beyond’ the 
Atlantic Ocean to a certain future of a life of enslavement in the West 
Indies (Caribbean) is indisputable. Dominica the extravagantly, 
beautiful island in nearly 70 years of chattel slavery, and two 
centuries of colonialism did not receive the generosity of the British 
government investment in its dependents nor in the island’s 
infrastructure. 


James Anthony Froude writing of Dominica in 1888 remarked, “I was 
anxious to learn what we had made of a place which we had fought 
so hard for.” 


The Two Sermons Preached At Dominica: By the former Rector of St. 
George’s and Roseau, Dominica, Rev. Charles Peters remains an 
important document through which we get a glimpse of the 
plantation society first hand where thousand and thousands of 
enslaved, lived and died under barbaric conditions on this island, 
their remains interred in unmarked graves. 


Dominica with all its soectacular scenery, its archival history, 
paintings and publications written by the early white inhabitants, like 
the book the Dominica Story — A history of the island which keeps on 
giving, the island’s secrets are yet to be discovered. And who better 
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to continue this most intriguing research but the people of Dominica. 
After all, it their story, as bitter and harrowing as it is, it is what it is. 
Those that lived on the island in 1800, were as modern as we are 
today, without a thought, maybe, that their words and deeds would 
be studied 200 years later. 


Just as the paintings of Agostino Brunias accurately depicts the 
dress sense of Dominican residents in the 18th century, | can safety 
deduce that the writings of Charles Peters and others of his day 
reflecting the manner that they spoke in everyday life. Professor 
Higman says that the “slave registration data remains an under- 
exploited resource, with rich material for further research along many 
lines of investigation. | am hoping that this exposition of the Two 
sermons preached by Charles Peters in Roseau will inspire new lines 
of investigation as the Quest for the African Wool continues. 


The End 
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